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This  Lecture  was  not  prepared  for  publication  ;  it  was  delivered 
from  very  brief  notes,  and  is  now  writteD  out  after  an  interval  of 
some  weeks.  It  does  not,  therefore,  profess  to  contain  the  exact 
words  which  were  spoken.  The  main  line  of  argument  has  been 
preserved,  but  a  few  sentences  have  been  added  which  were  over- 
looked at  the  time  of  delivery.  Appendices  have  been  annexed 
with  quotations,  for  which  there  was  not  room  in  the  text.  For 
the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed,  the  writer  alone  is 
responsible. 


LECTURE 

ON 

SACRAMENTAL    CONFESSION    AND    PRIESTLY 
ABSOLUTION. 


I  have  undertaken  to  show  the  reasons  why  it  has 
become  our  duty  to  resist  the  introduction  of  Sacra- 
mental Confession  and  Priestly  Absolution  into  the 
Church  of  England.  The  gentlemen  by  whom 
these  doctrines  are  taught,  with  an  energy  and  zeal 
which  we  cannot  but  admire,  and  with  a  degree  of 
success  commensurate  with  their  efforts,  often  com- 
plain that  Members  of  the  Church  Association  are 
ignorant  of  their  writings,  and  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  what  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine. I  shall  try  to  meet  this  objection.  My 
chief  authorities  shall  be  Hooker,  Hallam,  Keble, 
and  Pusey.  These  names  at  least  will  command 
the  respect  of  our  opponents.  We  give  to  those 
who  differ  from  us  the  fullest  credit  for  honourable 
motives  and  blameless  character.  While  we  believe 
that  they  are  grievously  mistaken,  and  that  their 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  the  Word  of  God  and 
with  the  Prayer-book,  we  shall  never  think  what 
Dr.  Pusey  has  not  hesitated  to  write  and  to  publish 
of  those  who  differ  from  him,  that  they  are  insti- 
gated by  the  devil.* 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  action  of  the 
Church  Association,  in  relation  to  the  courts  of  law, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  department  of 
its  work  with  which  we  are  concerned  this  evening, 
that  is,  in  the  work  of  instruction  through  public 
meetings  assembled  for  that  purpose,  we  are  acting 
in  the  interests  of  truth.  Public  discussion  in 
meetings  open  to  all,  and  in  which  all  are  invited 
to  take  part,  cannot  but  lead  ultimately  to  the  refu- 
tation of  what  is  false  and  the  confirmation  of 
what  is  true.  The  question  which  we  are  about  to 
consider  is  of  exceeding  gravity,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  because  it  is  the  central  principle  of  a  gigantic 
system  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment  which,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  culminated  in  the  extravagant 
assumptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  which  the 
imitators  of  Rome  among  ourselves  are  trying  to 
read  into  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  highest  of  all  priestly  assumptions  is  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  God,  to  judge  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  punish  or  to  forgive  with  the  authority  of  God. 

Although  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at 
greater  length  of  the  Confessional,  than  of  the 
priestly  claim  to  bestow  forgiveness  in  the  tribunal 
of  the  Confessional,  the  latter  question  is  far  the 
more  important. 

If  the  priest  did  not  claim  the  power  of  forgiving 
the  sins  which  have  been  confessed  to  him,  if  he  did 
not  teach  that  through  auricular  confession  only 
men  can  be  absolved  from  their  sins  against  God,* 
the  practice  might  not  only  be  permissible,  but  in 
some  exceptional  cases  might  be  productive  of  good. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 


But  the  question  assumes  a  very*  different  aspect, 
and  must  be  judged  by  far  higher  and  wider  princi- 
ples, when  Confession  is  taught  not  as  permissible 
in  certain  exceptional  cases  (as  in  the  Prayer-book), 
but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
as  the  Divinely-appointed  method  of  bestowing  the 
highest  of  all  blessings — forgiveness  of  sin.* 

Sacramental  Confession  in  this  aspect  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  greatest  blessing  which  a 
sinful  man  can  ask  from  God,  differs  as  widely  from 
every  other  kind  of  Confession,  as  the  advice  of  a 
friend  or  the  opinion  of  a  barrister  from  the  autho- 
ritative decision  of  a  judge.  Confession,  as  part  of 
a  sacrament,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  advice  in  a  case 
of  doubt,  nor  of  the  nature  of  consolation  in  trial 
or  suffering.  It  is  of  no  avail  if  it  be  not  followed 
by  the  judicial  absolution  of  the  priest.  Confession 
in  this  sense  is  doubly  sacramental.  It  involves  the 
belief  in  two  sacraments,  the  Sacrament  of  Orders, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  If  the  orders  of 
the  man  who  absolves  be  invalid,  the  words  of  abso- 
lution are  to  himself  a  sacrilege,  to  the  penitent  a 
soul-destroying  imposture.  If  either  Sacrament  be 
invalid,  the  Confession  is  no  better  than  his  who 
breathed  into  the  earth  the  secret  of  Midas. 

The  distinction  between  Sacramental  and  non- 
Sacramental  Confession  is  therefore  vital,  essential, 
fundamental.  No  weight  of  authorities  however 
venerable,  no  quotations  on  the  subject  of  Confes- 
sion however  numerous,  have  the  slightest  value  in 
this  controversy,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  writers 
were  speaking  of  Confession  as  part  of  a  Sacrament 

*  See  Appendix  C. 


made  with  a  view  to  obtain  judicial  absolution  from 
a  validly  ordained  priest  pronouncing  the  words 
"  I  absolve  thee."  Eorgetfulness  of  this  distinction 
vitiates  nearly  all  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
English  divines  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  recently  pub- 
lished.* 

Confession,  as  authorized  in  Scripture  and  the 
Prayer-book  and  distinguished  from  Sacramental 
Confession,  is  of  four  kinds. 

1.  It  means  the  acknowledgment  of  sin  to  God 
whom  we  have  offended,  as  when  David  says 
(Psalm  xxxii.  5),  "I  will  confess  my  trans- 
gressions unto  the  Lord  ;  and  thou  forgavest 
the  iniquity  of  my  sin."  In  this  sense  Con- 
fession is  the  first  act  of  worship,  the  act 
most  becoming  a  sinful  man  in  the  presence 
of  God.  As  the  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  conviction  of  sin,  so  is  the  first  act  of 
the  convinced  to  confess  his  sin  and  to  im- 
plore forgiveness.  The  Church  of  England 
has  made  Confession  in  this  sense  the  first 
part  of  public  worship.  But  it  is  to  be 
general,  addressed  by  the  whole  congregation 
to  God,  not  spoken  separately  by  each  indi- 
vidual into  the  ear  of  the  priest  in  order  to 
obtain  his  forgiveness. 

So  far  there  is  no  difference  between  us. 

2.  Again,  if  any  man  has  offended  his  neighbour, 
it  is  his  duty  to  confess  his  fault.  We  are 
members  one  of  another.  If  in  the  conflict 
of  interests,  in  the  excitement  of  passion,  in 

*  See  Appendix  D. 


the  varied  struggles  of  busy  life,  we  have 
injured  or  offended  our  brother  we  should 
hasten  to  express  to  him  our  sorrow,  and  to 
assure  him  of  our  earnest  desire  to  make  all 
the  amends  in  our  power,  and  to  act  towards 
him  for  the  time  to  come  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love.  As  Confession  to  God  in  the 
first  sense  is  the  highest  of  religious  duties, 
so  Confession  to  our  neighbour  in  the  second 
sense  is  the  highest  of  social  duties.  So  far 
all  parties  are  agreed. 

3.  Again,  there  are  crises  in  the  lives  of  many 
when  the  unburdening  of  the  heart  to  one 
who  is  able  to  sympathize  and  who  has 
passed  through  trials  like  our  own,  and  who 
can  unlock  the  fountain  of  comfort  to  bo 
found  in  the  promises  of  God,  may  bring  un- 
speakable comfort.  The  sense  of  our  own 
unworthiness,  the  load  of  unrepented  sin, 
the  despair  of  broken  hearts,  the  sense  of 
loneliness  and  desolation  will  come  on  us, 
we  know  not  how,  and  seem  to  crush  us  to 
the  earth.  All  these  move  men  to  seek  one 
who  can  comfort  and  strengthen  them.  For 
such  cases  the  Church  of  England  has  pro- 
vided the  comfortable  words  in  the  Commu- 
nion Service,  and  if  these  be  not  sufficient 
she  directs  them  to  go  (not  to  &  priest  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  but)  to  some  discreet 
and  learned  minister  of  God's  Word  (which 
term  includes  deacons  as  well  as  priests), 
that  he  may  receive  "  the  benefit  of  absolu- 
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tion,  together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice 
to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience  and  avoid- 
ing of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.' ' 

4.  But  there  is  still  a  fourth  case  in  which  Con- 
fession may  be  a  duty  and  a  solace.  In  the 
Christian  Church,  considered  as  a  Divinely- 
appointed  society,  each  shares  in  the  happi- 
ness or  in  the  suffering  of  the  rest.  The 
light  of  each  good  man's  life  reflects  lustre 
on  the  whole  community.  Every  Christian 
who  walks  unworthily  of  his  profession  be- 
comes an  enemy  of  the  Church,  inflicting 
more  deadly  wounds  than  the  sword  of 
Herod.  These  were  the  only  enemies  whom 
St.  Paul  feared,  the  thought  of  whom  filled 
his  eyes  with  tears.  What  would  have  been 
more  natural  than  that  some  of  these  men 
who  had  marred  the  Apostle's  work  by  their 
ungodly  lives,  and  caused  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  to  blaspheme,  should  deplore  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  the  Church  and  seek  to  be 
forgiven  ? 

Eor  this  also  the  Church  of  England  has  provided 
in  the  Eorm  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.*  The 
sin  against  God,  God  forgives.  The  sin  against  our 
neighbour,  our  neighbour  forgives.  The  comfort 
which  we  need  in  sorrow  the  discreet  or  learned 
minister  may  suggest  out  of  God's  Word.  The  in- 
jury which  wc  have  done  to  the  Church  as  a  society 
may,  at  the  last  moment,  be  forgiven  to  him  avIio 
humbly  and  heartily  desires  it.     These  arc  legiti- 

*  See  Appendix  E. 
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mate  uses  of  Confession,  against  which  we  say 
nothing,  which  we  are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  de- 
fend. Except  the  name,  they  have  little  in  common 
with  Sacramental  Confession.  We  are  speaking  of 
Confession  taught  as  part  of  a  sacrament  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer,  in  which  a  certain  man  who  may 
possess  no  moral  or  intellectual  or  spiritual  fitness 
whatsoever  claims,  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  power 
conveyed  through  the  act  of  Ordination,  to  forgive 
or  to  refuse  to  forgive,  to  punish  or  to  forbear  to 
punish,  sins  which  have  been  committed,  not  against 
himself,  nor  against  the  society  whose  representative 
he  may  be,  but  against  God  Himself.  This  is  a 
power  than  which  no  higher  could  be  claimed  by 
mortal  man.  The  priest  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance 
sits  as  God.  "  Pope  Eugenius  says  that  whatever 
a  confessor  knows  in  this  way  he  knows  it  '  ut 
Deus,'  while  out  of  Confession  he  is  only  speaking 
'  ut  homo,'  so  that  '  as  man '  he  can  say  that  he  does 
not  know  that  which  he  has  learned  as  God's  repre- 
sentative. I  go  further  still.  'As  man  he  may 
swear  with  a  clear  conscience  that  he  knows  not 
what  he  knows  only  as  God."  (The  Abbe  Gaume, 
translated  by  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  402.) 

"We  are  often  told  that  the  difference  between 
Rome  and  England  in  this  matter  is,  that  while  in 
Rome  it  is  compulsory,  it  is  voluntary  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  this  distinction, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  assured  that  the 
demand  for  Confession  is  very  large,  pervading  every 
rank,  from  the  peer  to  the  artisan  or  the  peasant. 
This  craving  for  absolution  following  Sacramental 
Confession  is  not  surprising.     The  religious  teachers 
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of  those  men  assure  them  that  they  possess  so  great  a 
power,  and  that  they  are  waiting  to  exercise  it  on 
their  behalf.  If  their  flocks  are  taught  that  "  the 
absolution  which  you  will  pronounce  on  earth  will 
be  accepted  and  confirmed  in  heaven,*  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  urgently  solicit  so  grant  a  boon. 
But  when  Confession  is  pressed  by  the  very  strongest 
of  all  motives,  how  can  it  be  called  voluntary? 
And  surely  it  is  no  merit  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
greatest  possible  demerit,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  abstained  from  every  appearance  of  that 
moral  compulsion  which  holds  so  large  a  place  in 
their  teaching.  If  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  be  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion  as  Baptism 
or  the  Holy  Communion,  is  it  not  the  greatest 
scandal  and  reproach  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  she  has  left  it  voluntary  ? 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  recommended,  nor  enjoined, 
nor  permitted,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  the  system, 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  alien  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
to  the  letter  of  the  Prayer-book.  That  this  should 
be  claimed  as  a  merit,  instead  of  being  deplored  as 
a  defect,  by  the  men  whose  teaching  it  contradicts, 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  controversy. 

To  require  that  the  man  who  says  "  What  I  hear 
in  Confession  I  hear  not  as  man  but  as  God," 
should  perform  a  miracle,  in  attestation  of  his 
claim,  would  not  be  unreasonable.  This,  of  course, 
he  cannot  do,  but  lie  points  to  the  Church  as  a 
standing  proof  of  the  Divine  power  of  Christ  from 
whom  his  commission  is  derived.  Let  us  go  back 
with  him  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Let  him 
*  Advice  on  Hearing  Confession,  p.  39G. 
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prove  his  claim  from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  from  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  If  he  be  right,  Sacramental  Confession 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  and  must 
have  been  so  from  the  first. 

They  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  their  case — 

(a)  Either  from  the  words  of  Christ ; 

(b)  Erom  the  usage  of  the  Apostles  ; 

(c)  Or  from  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Apos- 

tles on  their  successors. 

(a)  As  to  the  words  of  Christ,  the  advocates  of 
Sacramental  Confession  are  wont  to  appeal  to  two 
texts,  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  St.  Matthew  xviii.  18,  we 
read,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  In  this  verse 
there  is  no  mention  of  sin.  The  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  being  Jews,  would  have  understood 
it  to  confer  the  power  of  declaring  some  things  to  be 
lawful,  which  were  said  to  be  loosed ;  and  declaring 
other  things  to  be  unlawful,  which  were  said  to 
be  bound. 

This  was  evidently  a  most  important  part  of 
their  work.  Any  careful  reader  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  need  not  be  told  how  often 
the  Apostles  were  called  on  to  exercise  this  power. 
Eor  instance,  when  they  were  asked  to  decide 
whether  certain  parts  of  the  ceremonial  law  were 
binding  on  Gentile  converts,  they  exercised  the 
power  of  loosing  when  they  declared  they  would  not 
place  on  their  necks  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor 
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their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear.*  The  text 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  as  follows  (xxi.  22, 
23)  : — "  And  when  he  had  said  this  he  breathed  on 
them,  and  saith  nnto  them,  Whosesoever  sins  ye 
remit,  they  are  remitted  nnto  them ;  and  whose- 
soever sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.' '  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  words  are  capable  of  various 
meanings,  and  have  been  variously  interpreted  from 
the  earliest  times.  They  may  refer  to  baptism, 
they  may  refer  to  the  proclamation  of  forgiveness 
through  Christ,  they  may  refer  to  miraculous  gifts 
which  wre  know  the  Apostles  subsequently  received, 
they  may  refer  to  Church  censures,  or  they  may 
refer  to  the  powers,  not  of  the  individual  Apostles, 
but  of  the  whole  Church.  "When  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  see  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  themselves  did  not 
understand  them  to  convey  the  power  of  judicial 
Absolution,  after  Auricular  Confession.  And  what- 
ever meaning  it  may  suit  modern  controversialists  to 
put  on  these,  or  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  that  meaning,  which 
was  accepted  by  those  to  whom  they  were  at  first 
addressed,  and  on  which  these  persons  subsequently 
acted,  must  have  been  correct.  This  is  true  in  every 
case ;  specially  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  also 
eye-witnesses  of  Christ,  inspired  rulers  of  the  Church, 
and  writers  of  inspired  Scripture. 

But  the  position  which  these  words  occupy  in  the 
sendee  for  Ordaining  Priests  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, is  said  to  have  committed  us  to  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  purport 

*  Acts  xv. 
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of  the  text  itself,  but  contrary  to  the  rest  of  the 
Prayer-book,  and  to  the  well-known  sentiments  of 
the  Reformers,  The  Reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England  left  these  words  in  the  Prayer,  never  anti- 
cipating that  they  would  give  an  opportunity  and 
an  excuse  to  those  who,  in  our  days,  are  trying  to 
undo  their  work. 

These  words  were  surreptitiously  introduced  into 
the  service  for  Ordaining  Priests  in  the  midnight 
of  the  darkest  age  of  Christendom,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury in  which  Auricular  Confession  was  made  com- 
pulsory. They  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  service,  else  there  are  no  priests  in  the 
Greek  Church  up  to  this  day,  or  in  the  Western 
Church  for  ten  centuries  after  Christ.  I  hope, 
therefore  (but  here  I  speak  not  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Church  Association,  but  as  an  indivi- 
dual), that  if  ever  the  Church  of  England  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  revising  the  Prayer- 
book,  this  text  may  be  left  out  of  the  Ordination 
Service.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  not 
essential.  It  was  of  very  late  introduction.  It  has 
put  a  lever  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  loosen  the  foundations  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

"We  are  assured  that  so  long  as  these  words  re- 
main in  the  Prayer-book  Sacramental  Confession 
will  continue  to  be  taught  and  to  be  practised  in 
the  Church  of  England.  If  this  be  true,  we,  who 
regard  these  things  as  the  worst  parts  of  the  most 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  take  away  this  thirteenth  century  ac- 
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cretion,  which,  like  the  artifice  of  the  Gibeonitcs  of 
old,  imposed  on  our  Reformers.  If  our  friends  dis- 
like the  prospect  the  largest  part  of  the  blame  will 
lie  at  their  own  doors.  The  text  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Sacramental  Confession.  If  it  had,  why  was 
the  Church  so  long  in  finding  out  the  application  ? 
No.  The  practice  grew  not  out  of  the  text,  but  the 
text  was  brought  in  to  give  some  show  of  Scripture 
authority  for  the  mediaeval  practice. 

But  what  light  does  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  throw  on  the  meaning  of  these  passages  of 
Scripture  ?  Modern  controversies  have  introduced 
difficulties  in  interpreting  Scripture  which  were  un- 
known in  earlier  times.  But  we  cannot  go  astray 
in  assigning  to  any  disputed  text  the  meaning  which 
it  bore  to  those  who  heard  it  first.  These  passages 
were  to  the  Apostles  the  definition  of  duty — the 
charter  of  privilege— the  assignment  of  work — the 
delegation  of  power.  Of  no  portion  of  inspired 
history  have  we  such  copious  and  detailed  informa- 
tion as  of  the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  their  labours.  This  history 
covers  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years . 

(b.)  The  lives  and  the  letters  of  the  Apostles  ought 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  their  usage.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  have  the  history  of  the  Church 
for  two  generations  written  by  inspiration  of  God ; 
we  have  the  sermons,  the  decrees,  the  manner  of 
worship,  the  belief  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
Churches  which  they  founded.  We  have  letters 
entering  into  minute  details  of  ritual,  discipline,  and 
practice.  Throughout  this  long  and  varied  history 
there  is  no  instance  of  an  Apostle  teaching  or  per- 
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forming  that  which  (if  the  advocates  of  the  Con- 
fessional be  correct)  was  by  far  the  most  important 
function  of  their  office.  How  can  they  account  for 
this  strangest  of  all  facts  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  if  their  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ 
to  the  Apostles  be  correct,  not  once  in  half  a  cen- 
tury do  we  read  that  any  Apostle  or  any  successor 
of  the  Apostles  discharged  an  office  which  they  are 
called  on  to  exercise  every  day  of  their  lives,  especi- 
ally before  they  admit  any  man  to  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  which  alone  can  assure  a  penitent  that  his  sins 
have  been  forgiven  ? 

(c.)  But  when  we  come  to  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Apostles  to  their  successors  their  case  breaks 
down  utterly  and  ignominiously.  There  is  no  lack 
of  evidence.  No  difficulty  in  deciding.  In  the 
20th  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  have  a  charge  delivered 
by  St.  Paul  to  the  clergy  of  Ephesus,  containing  his 
final  instructions.  We  have  three  Epistles  written 
to  Bishops  respecting  their  functions  of  governing, 
punishing,  rewarding,  teaching,  and  ordaining,  and 
all  through  these  enunciations  of  principles  and 
rules  for  the  Bishops,  and  Presbyters  then  living, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  should  succeed  them,  we 
have  not  a  single  sentence  which  the  subtlest  inge- 
nuity can  twist  into  a  sanction  for  Sacramental 
Confession  and  Priestly  Absolution. 

If  these  things  existed  not  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  century,  how  can  they  be  essential  to  the 
Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  The  evil  grew 
steadily  and  slowly.  It  took  eleven  centuries  to 
reach  the  fulness  of  its  development. 

The  Church  of  England,  reformed  or  unreformed, 
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in  her  long  line  of  prelates  and  doctors  can  point 
to  no   more    illustrious    names    than  Jewell   and 
Hooker.     The  "Apology"   and  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity"  are  immortal.     They  will  live  as  long  as 
the  language  which  they  have  ennobled.    We  claim 
them  as  our  allies  in  this  controversy.     The  cham- 
pion of  the  English  Church  against  Rome  and  her 
champion  against  Geneva,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Church  Association  in  defending  her  against  these 
innovations  and  encroachments.     This  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Keble  in  his  introduction  to  the  wTorks  of 
Hooker.  (P.  lxiv.  5th  Edition.)    "  The  Armada  was 
destroyed  in  July  (1588).     In  the  February  follow- 
ing was  preached  and  published  the  famous  sermon 
of  Bancroft,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  on  the  duty  of 
trying  the  spirits,  which   sermon  has   often   been 
complained  of  by  the  Puritans  and  Erastians  as  the 
first  express  development  of  High  Church  principles 
here.    It  may  have  been  the  first  published,  but  there 
is  internal  evidence  of  the  same  views  having  ex- 
isted long  before,  in  some  of  the  treatises  wrhich 
appeared  successively  during  the  four  or  five  sub- 
sequent years."    No  only  does  Mr.  Keble  admit  that 
the  assertion  of  Puritans  and   Erastians  may  have 
been  correct,  but  (in  p.  lx.)  he  censures  the  great 
divines  of  the  preceding  generation  because  "  they 
did  not  insist  on  their  exclusive  apostolical  preroga- 
tive.    It  is  enough  with  them  to  show  that  govern- 
ment  by  archbishops    and   bishops  is  ancient  and 
allowable.     They  never   venture  to  urge  its  ex- 
clusive claim,  or  to  connect  the  succession  with  the 
validity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament." 

These  words  are  of  the  greatest   historical  and 
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doctrinal  significance.  They  define  the  position  of 
the  High  Church  party  as  distinguished  from  the 
Ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Bancroft's  famous  sermon  was  preached  in  1588, 
thirty  years  after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne. 
During  this  interval  the  Prayer-book  and  the 
Articles  were  settled  by  Parliament  and  Convoca- 
tion. The  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  was  published 
in  1594  ;  so  that  Hooker,  who  must  have  known  the 
opinions  of  Bancroft,  deliberately  rejected  them, 
and  is  classed  by  Mr.  Keble  with  those  divines  who 
never  venture  to  urge  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
episcopate,  or  to    connect  the   succession   with 

THE    VALIDITY     OE     THE    HOLY     SACRAMENTS.      Not 

only  so,  but  Mr.  Keble  proceeds  to  account  for  the 
silence  of  Jewell  and  Hooker  on  what  he  rightly 
calls  so  capital  a  jwint.  How  does  he  account  for 
it  %  Not  by  showing  that  this  capital  jDoint  rests 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  This  position  he 
virtually  abandons.  But  by  assuming  (against  the 
strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  they  were 
comparatively  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers, especially  of  Ignatius,  whose  epistles  were 
under  a  cloud,  until  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  copy 
in  the  next  century.  So  that  this  doctrine,  which  if 
it  be  true  alters  the  whole  character  of  the  Gospel, 
and  lays  on  the  neck  of  Christians  a  far  heavier 
yoke  than  the  law  of  Moses  laid  on  the  Jews,  was 
brought  into  the  English  Church, — not  from  a  better 
understanding  of  the  words  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Apostles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  a  MS.  of  Ignatius's  200  years  ago.  So 
recent  and  so  precarious  is  the  foundation  which 
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supports  on  English  soil  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
Confessional.  It  is  no  less  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  our  greatest  divines  than  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  commission  en- 
trusted hy  the  Apostles  to  those  who  should  come 
after  them  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  follow  this  doctrine  of  Sacramental  Con- 
fession a  little  farther,  and  we  shall  find  even 
stronger  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  What  is  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests  ?  Mr.  Keble  tells  us 
"  the  connection  of  the  succession  wTith  the  validity 
of  Sacraments."  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Confes- 
sional is  doubly  sacramental.  The  succession  is  the 
only  essential  qualification  for  the  utterance,  with 
all  their  tremendous  issues  of  weal  and  woe  for 
time  and  eternity,  of  the  wrords  "  I  absolve  thee." 
There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, many  acquired  qualifications  of  knowledge, 
and  virtue,  and  piety,  enabling  the  priest  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  more  efficiently.  The  essential 
and  acquired  qualifications  are,  no  doubt,  in  most 
cases  combined.  But  they  rest  on  different  grounds 
and  contemplate  different  objects.  Of  the  two  the 
former  is  more  important,  because  it  is  essential ; 
the  latter  is  a  variable  accident.  The  priest  is  able 
to  forgive  by  virtue  of  his  orders.  The  Church  of 
Home  calls  Holy  Orders  a  Sacrament,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  endow  the  ordained  with  a*'  characl 
which  is  indelible,  and  is  absolutely  independent  of 
every  moral,  spiritual,  or  even  intellectual  qualifi- 
cation, unless  the  power  to  articulate  the  three 
Latin  words,  ik  Ego  absolvo  to."    The  absolution  of 
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a  heretic  or  an  atheist  may  be  as  effectual  as  that  of 
the  most  orthodox  saint. 

This  is  not  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Articles 
and  in  the  Ordination  Services  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Church  of  England  does  not  call 
Holy  Orders  a  Sacrament.  But  the  advocates  of 
Sacramental  Confession  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Home  on  the  Sacraments  of  Holy  Orders 
and  of  Penance.  The  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Eome  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  spiritual  power  for  the  functions  and  minis- 
trations proper  to  each  Order,  which  power  is  also 
called  the  spiritual  character,  as  said  in  the  Cate- 
cliismus  Romanus,  because  it  is  impressed  on  the 
soul  as  an  indelible  mark  or  character,  and  thereby 
the  ordained  are  distinguished  from  other  faithful, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Divine  ministry."*  This  is  the 
sole  essential  qualification  corresponding  to  the 
legal  document  appointing  a  particular  person  to 
an  office  under  the  Crown.  Other  qualifications  are 
no  doubt  desirable,  but  this  alone  is  essential. 
Without  this  a  Chalmers  or  a  Guthrie  is  no  better 
than  a  well-educated  layman.  With  this,  an 
atheist,  a  heretic,  or  a  murderer  may  hear  confes- 
sions "  ut  Deus,"  and  may  forgive,  or  retain,  or 
punish  sins  committed  against  God.  Is  not  this  a 
complete  inversion  of  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Christianity  places  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualifications  first,  and  subordinates  to  these  every 
other  consideration.  Eut  this  theory  of  connecting 
the  validity  of  sacraments  with  the  transmission  of 
orders  reverses  the  Scriptural  principle,  and  places 

*  Quoted  by  Estcourt  from  Catechisums  Romanus,  Part  II.,  cap.  7. 
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the  material  first,  making  the  moral  and  spiritual 
subordinate  and  non-essential.  The  Church  of 
Home  carries  out  her  theory  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  its  most  startling  consequences. 
She  makes  Holy  Orders  a  Sacrament,  constituting 
the  priest  a  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance.  With 
one  hand  she  stretches  the  powers  of  the  priesthood 
to  the  furthest  limit,  with  the  other  hand  she  de- 
prives the  act  of  conferring  the  priesthood  of  all 
moral  and  spiritual  significance. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  was 
called  on  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  certain  ordi- 
nations by  an  Ethiopian  archbishop.  "  It  was  his 
custom  to  ordain  three  or  four  thousand  persons  in 
one  day,  so  that  when  those  who  were  to  receive 
the  priesthood  were  arranged  in  ranks  in  the 
church,  the  Archbishop,  passing  hastily  in  front  of 
them,  imposes  his  hands  on  the  head  of  each,  saying, 
Accipe  spirilum  sanctum "  (Receive  the  Holy 
Spirit)  .*  Here  there  is  the  minimum  of  qualification 
and  the  maximum  of  spiritual  power. 

There  could  scarcely  be  imagined  a  case  more 
completely  devoid  of  all  moral,  or  spiritual,  or  even 
intellectual  significance.  It  is  not  proved  that  the 
Ethiopian  priests  knew  even  the  meaning  of  the 
three  Latin  wrords  conferring  so  great  a  j)ower  and 
imprinting  an  indelible  "character."  And  yet  it 
was  decided  that  these  ordinations  Avere  valid. 
The  books  of  magic  which  were  burned  in  Ephesus 
after  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  taught  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  this — nothing  more  contrary  to  the 
Qospel  of  Christ.     So  complete  has  been  the  victory 

*Eatcouit,  ]>.  190. 
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of  ignorance  and  superstition  over  the  pure  and 
spiritual  religion  of  Christ. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  committing  to  any 
body  of  men  functions  which  they  are  incompetent 
to  discharge?  Evidently  they  will  degrade  their 
duties  to  the  level  of  their  incapacity.  They  will 
be  the  last  to  acknowledge  their  own  unfitness. 
Let  us  see  how  this  has  been  done.  We  have  the 
priest  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Confessional.  Every- 
thing depends  on  his  judgment.  Where  does  he 
get  his  facts  ?  Erom  the  penitent,  and  from  the 
penitent  alone.  Whatever  the  penitent  discloses 
the  priest  knows.  What  the  penitent  conceals  the 
priest  knows  not.  His  inquiries  are  directed  to  two 
classes  of  facts.  First,  what  sins  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  sinner  has  re- 
pented. Grave  and  momentous  issue  !  Terrible 
responsibility !  A  mortal  man  takes  the  place  of 
the  all-seeing  Judge,  and  tries  to  draw  out  from 
the  poor  penitents  before  him  the  secrets  of  their 
past  lives  and  of  their  purposes  for  the  future.  The 
priest  is  entrusted  with  functions  which  the  highest 
created  intelligence  could  not  discharge.  How  is  he 
to  act  ?  He  will  find  many  subtle  devices  teaching 
him  how  to  deal  with  each  department  of  his  work, 
and  helping  him,  if  not  to  overcome,  at  least  to  hide 
his  own  terrible  incompetency. 

Eirst,  in  dealing  with  sin.  The  root  of  all  sin  is 
in  the  heart.  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above 
all  things.  The  penitent  knows  it  not,  or,  knowing, 
may  conceal  its  bitterness.  External  acts  of  sin  are 
comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  and  to  remember. 
Therefore  we  have  the  art  of  numbering  our  sins. 
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That  which  was  impossible  for  David  a  child  of 
seven  years  old  may  be  taught  to  do.  A  convenient 
classification  of  sins  has  been  invented  for  the  occa- 
sion, of  which  the  Word  of  God  knows  nothing. 
We  have  venial  sins  which  need  not  be  confessed, 
and  which  God  will  not  punish ;  and  mortal  sins 
which  are  deadly,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
absolution  of  the  priest.  By  this  device  the  con- 
fessor's task  is  lightened — the  little  sins,  out  of 
which  large  sins  grow,  may  be  passed  over  un- 
noticed, unconfessed,  unforgiven,  unabsolved.* 

This  is  the  first  device  for  bringing  down  the 
standard  of  the  law  to  the  incapacity  of  the  judge. 
The  fruit  is  counted  and  condemned,  the  roots  are 
spared.  How  different  this  from  the  morality  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount !  Christ  works  from 
within  outwardly ;  the  confessor  must  work  from 
without. 

But  the  second  device  for  helping  feeble  man  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  all-seeing  God,  is  still  more 
fatal  to  the  highest  morality,  more  subversive  of  the 
first  principles  of  Christ's  teaching. 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  all  thy  mind,  and  all  thy  strength.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment."  Love  to  God 
is  the  essence  of  true  religion,  the  master-princijrie 
of  all.  But  this  principle  is  unseen, — it  lies  too 
deep  for  the  piercing  glance  of  the  subtlest  con- 
fessor; therefore  the  confessor  is  told  that  lie  need 
not  look  for  it  at  all.  As  a  distinction  has  been 
invented  between  venial  and  mortal  sin,  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  the  former  altogether,  and  to  facilitate 
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the  counting  of  that  which  is  innumerable,  so  a 
new  and  worthless  kind  of  repentance  has  been 
invented,  through  which  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
sinner  to  be  forgiven  by  the  help  of  the  absolution 
of  the  priest  without  the  love  of  God  at  all.  This 
new  kind  of  repentance  is  called  by  those  the  neces- 
sity of  whose  assumptions  has  called  it  into  being, 
"attrition!'  The  Word  of  God  knows  it  not;  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  knows  it  not ;  natural 
morality  knows  it  not.  It  means  hatred  of  sin,  not 
for  itself,  not  from  the  love  of  God,  but  only  for  its 
consequences.  But  this  is  no  penitence  at  all  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  man  whom  fear 
of  punishment  restrains  from  theft  is  not  honest ; 
take  away  the  penalty  and  he  will  steal.  Thus 
"  the  saints  "  who  write  for  the  instruction  of  con- 
fessors have  first  lowered  the  standard  of  God's  law, 
and  then  changed  God's  promises  of  forgiveness,  so 
far  as  to  teach  that  it  is  possible  for  a  sinner  to  be 
forgiven  without  any  real  repentance,  or  any  real 
love  of  God  at  all.  The  Jesuits,  who  are  the  great 
professors  of  what  is  called  the  "science  of  sin," 
have  shown  how  little  of  the  love  of  God  may 
suffice  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner.  One  divine 
says  it  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  love  God  before  he 
dies ;  another,  that  he  may  love  God  once  in  five 
years ;  another  thinks  that  this  is  too  hard ;  another 
says  that  we  are  not  so  much  commanded  to  love 
God  as  not  to  hate  Him. 

By  whatever  name  this  system  may  be  called, 
however  great  be  the  sanctity  which  its  teachers 
profess,  whatever  fruits  of  monastic  asceticism  it 
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may  yield,  no  person  acquainted  with  the  morality 
of  the  New  Testament  can  look  on  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  deadly  heresy,  fatal  to  the 
soul  which  trusts  in  it,  and  dishonouring  to  Christ. 
Therefore,  our  first  objection  to  acknowledging  the 
priest  as  a  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  is  his 
utter  incompetency  for  the  office  which  he  under- 
takes, and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  the  level  of  his  incapacity.  The 
first  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  natural  morality  are 
shame  and  remorse.  The  penitent  is  exhorted  to 
get  rid  of  shame.  "  Do  not  shrink  from  special  con- 
fession before  God's  ministers.  The  very  shame  of 
face  which  such  a  confession  may  put  on  you  will 
deepen  your  repentance,  and  make  you  more  sen- 
sible of  the  real  character  of  sin."*  The  second 
bulwark  is  remorse.  This  is  also  destroyed  by  a 
system  which  teaches  that  the  absolution  of  the 
priest  restores  the  sinner  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
this  may  be  obtained  without  real  sorrow  for  sin  for 
its  own  sake,  and  without  any  love  of  God. 

Bishop  Butler  supposes  certain  possible  objections, 
any  of  which,  if  they  could  be  established,  would 
overthrow  all  the  existing  evidence  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  Christianity — of  those  the  most  formidable 
would  be  any  precept  contradicting  the  principles  of 
natural  morality.  What  then  would  have  been  the 
prospects  of  Christianity  if  "  The  Priest  in  Absolu- 
tion" had  formed  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  instruction  to 
the  clergy  of  Ephesus  in  his  day?  How  could  lie 
afterwards  have  written  to  the  laity  of  the  same 

*  Three  Rules  for  a  Christian  Life.     London  :  rainier,  18G5. 
3rd  Edition. 
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Church,  "It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those 
things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret "  ?  To 
write  them  would  have  been  a  still  greater  shame. 
Is  it  less  a  shame  to  write  them  to  the  clergy  ? 

But  we  are  told  "  the  clergy  are  spiritual  physi- 
cians, and  therefore  they  ought  to  study  the  diseases 
of  the  soul."  If  it  were  the  habit  of  physicians  to 
try  the  effect  of  poisons,  and  to  practise  vivisection 
on  themselves,  the  cases  would  be  more  similar. 
The  study  of  this  loathsome  literature  is  justified 
by  the  prevalence  of  grievous  sins  among  us.  The 
priest  ought  to  know  whom  and  what  to  suspect. 
But  if  he  suspect  wrongly,  he  has  defiled  the 
noblest  of  all  the  creatures  of  God,  and  he  has 
insinuated,  it  may  be,  some  unknown,  some  un- 
imagined  sin.  This  is  possible  in  every  case.  The 
only  protection  in  any  case  is  the  discretion  of  the 
Confessor.  The  spiritual  physician  may  thus  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  the  seed  of  spiritual  disease. 
But  into  the  morality  of"  The  Priest  in  Absolution  " 
I  shall  not  enter.  Let  me,  however,  remind  you 
that  its  doctrine  is  as  unsound  as  its  morality. 

The   following   is   suggested  in  this   book   as  a 

O  DO 

remedy  against  impurity : — 

"  To  think  of  the  ever  Virgin  Mary  and  her 
purity,  and  to  beseech  God  to  hear  her  intercession 
in  behalf  of  those  who  long  for  likeness  to  her 
immaculate  example."* 

*  When  speaking  at  Exeter  I  represented  these  words  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
difference  between  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  immaculate 
example  of  Mary  I  shall  not  discuss.  They  are  both  equally  false, 
and  equally  derogatory  to  Him  who  alone  was  "  without  spot  and 
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But  it  will  be  asked,  What  have  English  Church- 
men to  do  with  such  monstrous  teaching  as  this  ? 
It  has  no  place  in  the  Bible.  It  has  no  place  in  the 
Homilies,  the  Articles,  or  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  greatest  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  days  of  Victoria,  have  rejected  it  with  abhor- 
rence. Of  this  there  could  be  no  more  convincing 
proof  than  the  publication  a  few  days  ago  of  a  book 
entitled  "Advice  on  Hearing  Confessions,"  " being 
the  Abbe  Gaume's  Manual  for  Confessors,  or  his 
extracts  from  the  works  of  St.  Erancis  de  Sales,  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  St.  Erancis 
Xavier,  and  other  spiritual  writers,  abridged,  con- 
densed, and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English 
Church,  with  a  preface,  embodying  English  autho- 
rities on  Confession,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey. 

This  book  has  been  drawn  up  to  meet  the  large 
and  increasing  demand  for  instruction  on  this 
subject.  The  venerable  author  assures  us  that  the 
clergy,  for  whose  use  this  translation  has  been  pro- 
vided, are  importuned  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
their  flocks.     We  are  assured  also  that  the  practice 

without  sin ;  who  alone  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  His  steps."  If  it  was  not  intended  to  lead  the  readers  of 
"The  Priest  in  Absolution"  up  to  the  Romish  doctrine  which  the 
word  "Immaculate"  must  suggest  to  the  minds  of  ^instructed 
people  (for  whom  Dr.  Pusey  says  the  lessons  of  this  book  were 
meant),  why  is  this  word  used  rather  than  some  other  which  would 
express  the  same  meaning  1  At  the  Bonn  Conference  the  Ritualist 
leaders  refused  to  join  Dollinger  in  condemning  the  dogma  of  the 
In  i  maculate  Conception.  Recalled  it  the  "Jons  et  origo  mali.'' 
They  thought  it  might  be  treated  asa"  pious  opinion." 
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is  voluntary.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that 
the  laity,  whose  longing  for  Sacramental  Confession 
and  Priestly  Absolution  is  so  irrepressible,  have 
been  instructed  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The 
desire  is  the  result  of  the  teaching.  If  the  laity  be 
taught  that  forgiveness  is  to  be  obtained  through 
the  absolution  of  the  priest,  and  that  this  absolu- 
tion can  only  be  given  after  Sacramental  Auricular 
Confession,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  ask 
their  teachers  to  bestow  on  them  so  great  a  boon. 
When  people  are  taught  (as  in  Tracts  for  the  Day, 
No.  I.),  if  "  priestly  absolution  be  the  means 
ordained  of  God  for  remitting  sin,  then  it  is  fearful 
to  contenrplate  the  ruin  which  may  be  inflicted  on 
souls  by  the  neglect  of  it.  Souls  have,  been 
launched  into  eternity  by  us  unabsolved,  because 
Ave  did  not  believe  in  the  power  given  to  us  at  our 
ordination,  or  were  too  timid  to  exert  it,"  it  would 
be  very  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  implore  their 
teachers  to  save  them  from  the  ruin  of  dying  unab- 
solved. It  is  a  strange  misuse  of  words  to  claim  for 
a  practice  enforced  by  such  threats  as  these  the 
merit  of  being  "  voluntary."  It  is  even  more 
strange  that  men  who  could  enforce  it  by  such 
terrific  sanctions,  and  who  look  on  themselves  as 
invested  with  such  power  by  the  act  of  ordination, 
could  at  the  same  time  praise  the  Church  whose 
priests  they  are  for  leaving  it  optional.  According 
to  their  teaching,  the  Church  of  England  herself 
would  be  a  sharer  in  the  guilt  of  those  who,  by  for- 
bearing to  use  the  Sacramenta]  gift  conferred  by 
Ordination,  have  abandoned  thousands  of  immortal 
souls  to  everlasting  ruin.    Does  it  not  rather  follow 
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that  the  Church  of  England,  by  leaving  the  practice 
voluntary  (if  she  has  left  it  voluntary),  has  rejected 
the  doctrine  ? 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Pusey's  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  defence  of  the  Confessional,  and  with  quo- 
tations from  English  authorities  said  to  be  in  favour 
of  it.  Now,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  lawful  and  an 
unlawful  use  of  Confession,  it  is  most  unfair  to  give 
words  which  apply  only  to  the  first,  as  if  they  re- 
commended the  second.  This  is  the  flaw  in  Dr. 
Pusey's  quotations,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  whole  argument.  They  recommended  Con- 
fession for  its  own  sake,  not  Confession  as  a  part  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

In  fact,  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Pusey's  book 
refutes  the  first ;  for  if  there  be  so  general  a  con- 
sensus of  English  divines  (the  word  "  saint "  is 
reserved  for  divines  of  the  Romish  Church)  recom- 
mending the  practice,  why  was  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Spain,  and  Prance,  and  Italy,  for  instruction  and 
advice  ? 

The  subject  is  peculiarly  and  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult, the  subtlest  and  most  complicated  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  scholastic  philosophy;  and  yet 
the  whole  range  of  English  divinity  is  searched  in 
vain,  not  only  for  a  learned  treatise,  but  for  the 
simplest  manual  of  instruction.  Our  authorities 
must  be,  not  Englishmen,  but  foreigners ;  not  An- 
glican Churchmen,  but  Roman  Catholics.  More- 
over, of  all  departments  of  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logy, there  is  none  so  foreign  to  the  whole  tone  and 
spirit  of  English  divinity  as  the  literature   of  the 
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Confessional.  A  large  part  of  this  book  gives  di- 
rections for  the  infliction  of  penances.  The  peni- 
tent is  to  regard  penance  in  the  light  of  an  ac- 
quittal of  his  debt  to  God.*  To  frequent  the  Sacra- 
ments is  specially  recommended  as  a  penance.f 
Prayers  are  to  be  given  as  penances.  Pour  "  Our 
Eathers"  is  an  easy  penance. J  Communion,  all 
interior  acts  of  charity  are  penances.  Making  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  with  the  tongue  on  the  ground,  is 
recommended  by  the  Prench  Abbe,  but  we  are 
informed  that  this  has  not  been  thought  advisable 
in  England.  § 

It  is  no  discredit  to  English  theology  that  it  has 
never  supplied  such  teaching  as  this  to  the  English 
clergy.  Nowhere  could  we  find  more  scathing 
denunciations  of  the  system  from  which  these 
directions  have  been  borrowed,  and  of  which  they 
form  an  essential  part,  than  in  the  writings  of  those 
great  men  whose  authority  is  now  quoted  in  favour 
of  Sacramental  Confession.  If  these  men  had  grown 
up  under  the  torture  of  the  Confessional,  which  is 
the  modern  representative  of  the  torture  of  the  In- 
quisition, their  minds  would  have  been  dwarfed  to 
the  stature  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  Romish 
Church. 

The  greatest  names  in  English  theology  are  also 
the  greatest  names  in  English  literature  and 
science.  English  theology  has  never  hindered  the 
progress  of  knowledge  nor  defended  the  follies  and 
superstitions  of  mankind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
taken  the  foremost  place  in  teaching  English 
Churchmen  how  to  weigh  evidences,  to  reject  false- 

*  P.  355.         t  P.  358.         %  P.  356.         §  P.  368. 
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hood,  and  to  embrace  and  hold  fast  the  truth.  If 
our  great  divines  had  been  trained  from  infancy  to 
place  their  consciences  in  the  keeping  of  a  Con- 
fessor, and  to  take  their  morality  and  their  religion 
from  the  lips  of  Romish  saints,  they  might  indeed 
have  written  wonderful  manuals  of  casuistry.  They 
might  perhaps  have  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Dens  and 
Liguori,  and  the  Abbe  Gaume,  but  we  would  never 
have  had  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  or  the  "  Ana- 
logy of  Religion,"  or  "  Pearson  on  the  Creed."  The 
man  who  has  revealed  the  secrets  of  his  heart  to  a 
Confessor,  has  surrendered  his  liberty,  and  with  his 
liberty  the  highest  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
capacities  of  his  nature.  He  is  even  more  a  slave 
than  if  he  were  shut  in  an  iron  room,  with  the 
key  in  the  pocket  of  his  Confessor.  People  trained 
under  such  a  discipline  as  this  will  carry  all  through 
life  the  marks  of  their  bondage. 

The  literature  of  the  Confessional  is  a  literature 
of  slavery  and  intellectual  imbecility.  Take  for 
example  the  following  story  which  is  translated 
from  the  Abbe  Gaume  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey.  It 
is  as  far  beneath  the  intellectual  standard  of  Eng- 
lish divinity  as  the  passages  which  I  have  already 
quoted  are  beneath  its  moral  standard. 

"  The  following  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  who  dealing  with 
a  grievous  sinner  imposed  a  severe  penance  for 
three  years  upon  him.  The  penitent  being  filled 
with  deep  sorrow  for  sin,  exclaimed  that  such 
penance  was  all  too  light,  whereupon  the  Saint 
immediately  reduced  it  from  three  years  to  three 
days.     His  penitent  besought  to  have  it  increased, 
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saying  that  he  feared  to  lose  his  salvation  with  so 
easy  a  penance.  St.  Vincent  reduced  it  still  further 
to  three  Paters  and  three  Aves.  Immediately  the 
penitent  died  from  an  excess  of  contrition,  and  his 
soul  was  seen  entering  directly  into  Heaven." 

Another  similar  story  is  given  in  p.  403  of  the 
same  book. 

"  A  certain  person  who  lived  in  proximate  occa- 
sion of  sin  with  a  guilty  person,  unhappily  for  him- 
self found  a  Confessor,  whose  indulgence  was  so 
great,  that  absolution  was  regularly  given,  although 
the  penitent  made  no  attempt  to  put  away  the 
occasion  of  sin.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  piety, 
sought  to  arouse  his  conscience,  and  to  make  him 
question  the  absolutions  given  without  removing 
the  occasion,  but  in  vain.  Her  husband  laughed 
at  her.  '  You  would  act  the  theologian.  Do  you 
take  care  of  your  own  soul,  I  will  take  care  of  mine. 
If  my  Confessor  could  not  absolve  me  he  would 
not.'  He  continued  to  live  as  before ;  the  confession 
he  made  in  death  was  similar  to  those  made  in  life. 
Soon  after  as  the  widow  was  praying  in  her  oratory 
she  beheld  a  terrific  vision  of  one  man  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  another,  both  wrapped  in  flames.  She 
wished  to  flee.  '  No,'  it  was  said ;  '  stop,  I  am  the 
soul  of  your  husband ;  he  who  carries  me  is  the  soul 
of  my  Confessor.  We  are  both  damned ;  I  for  con- 
fessing ill  and  he  for  having  absolved  me  ill.'  The 
vision  disappeared."  Englishmen  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  for  such  stories  as 
this  they  have  to  go  to  Roman  Catholic  "  saints  " 
in  Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  the 
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Confessional.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  can  trace  it 
step  by  step  through  its  several  stages  of  priestly 
encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  from 
the  third  century  to  the  thirteenth.  With  each 
downward  step  of  popular  ignorance  we  have  the 
tightening  grasp  of  the  Confessional,  until  at  length 
the  same  century  which  witnessed  the  compulsory  en- 
actment of  the  Confessional  witnessed  also  the  lowest 
degradation  of  England,  when  King  John  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  vassal  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  the  Pope  declared  the  great  charter  of  English 
liberty  invalid  because  it  had  not  received  his  sanc- 
tion. The  system  which  began  by  enslaving  the 
individual  conscience  went  on  to  enslave  the  family, 
the  nation,  and  finally  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
It  has  been  tried  on  the  largest  scale  and  with 
every  advantage  on  its  side,  and  against  no  period 
of  history  has  so  terrible  a  verdict  been  pronounced. 
Mr.  Hallam  is  an  unexceptionable  and  impartial 
judge  of  the  condition  of  society  when  the  Confes- 
sional was  the  supreme  law  of  Christendom.  Pew 
men  in  our  day  would  deny  or  depreciate  the  benefits 
which  the  Christian  religion  has  conferred  on 
society.  Most  of  us  believe  that  Christianity  has 
contributed  the  largest  share  to  the  happiness,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind.  In  the 
relief  of  suffering,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the 
suppression  of  vice,  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  have 
been  conspicuous  and  undeniable.  It  was  not 
always  so.  Mr.  Hallam,  after  describing  the  super- 
stitions and  immoralities  which,  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  had  overspread  the  Christian 
world,  proposes  the  question,  "Whether  these  cor- 
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ruptions  had  not  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  thwart  and  turn  to  evil  all  its  original  tenden- 
cies to  good?"  To  this  question  he  hesitates  to 
give  an  affirmative  reply.  If  any  of  you  desire  to 
learn  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, we  would  refer  you  not  to  modern  contro- 
versialists, nor  to  writers  ignorant  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  blinded  by  prejudice,  but  to 
Hallam,  "  whose  stern  justice  is  probably  without 
a  rival ;  whose  unflinching  integrity,  subjugation  of 
personal  prejudice,  and  determination  to  speak  the 
truth  under  all  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  literature."  The  following  *  is  his  deli- 
berate judgment  on  the  state  of  religion  and 
morality  at  the  time  when  the  use  of  Confession 
was  not  only  very  large  but  universal,  when  it  per- 
vaded every  rank,  from  the  emperor  to  the  artisan 
or  the  peasant :  "  Whether  the  superstition  of  these 
dark  ages  had  actually  passed  that  point  when  it 
becomes  more  injurious  to  public  morals  and  the 
welfare  of  societv  than  the  entire  absence  of  all 
religious  notions  is  a  very  complex  question,  upon 
which  I  would  by  no  means  pronounce  an  affirma- 
tive decision."  Among  those  noxious  superstitions 
he  enumerates  the  mischief  arising  from  belief  in 
miracles  (such  as  those  quoted  from  the  Abbe 
Gaume)  and  the  almost  exclusive  idolatry  paid  to 
the  Virgin.  With  these  facts  of  history  staring  us 
in  the  face,  with  our  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
with  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  with  the  testimony 
of  the  Reformers,  are  we  to  disregard  morality, 
liberty,  progress,  civilization,  everything  which  makes 

*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  People's  Edition,  p.  604. 
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life  worth  living  for,  and  go  back  to  that  which  our 
forefathers  thought  to  be  cheaply  destroyed  even 
though  they  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  its 
destruction  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  head  of  this  argument.  Is 
the  practice  of  Sacramental  Confession  and  priestly 
absolution  sanctioned  by  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?  I  have  not  time  to  examine 
minutely  the  only  two  passages  which  can  be  adduced 
out  of  all  the  authoritative  standards  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  Homilies, 
and  Canons,  as  giving  the  least  sanction  to  these 
doctrines.  The  first  of  these  passages — that  in  the 
office  for  Holy  Communion — provides  for  Confession 
in  the  third  sense,  which  I  defined  in  the  beginning 
of  the  lecture ;  i.e.,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of 
doubts,  by  the  counsel  of  a  discreet  and  learned 
minister  of  God's  Word  (not  necessarily  a  priest), 
through  the  comfortable  promises  of  God's  Word. 
The  second  passage  is  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick, 
and  provides  for  the  remission  of  Church  censures, 
by  the  authority  given  to  the  Church  (it  is  not  said 
to  the  priest)  to  forgive  sins  against  the  Church  as 
a  society.  This  I  defined  to  be  the  fourth  sense  in 
which  Confession  might  be  rightly  employed.  But 
it  is  plain  from  the  context  of  both  these  passages 
that  they  are  intended  to  be  exceptional.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  to  turn  the  exception 
into  a  rule.  It  is  usual  in  some  seaports  to  enclose 
a  life-buoy  in  a  case  having  a  glass  door,  over  which 
is  written,  "  In  case  of  necessity,  break  the  glass!' 
Everyone  understands  this.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  man  who,  disregarding  the  first  part  of  the 
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sentence,  would  break  the  glass  every  time  he  passed 
the  life-buoy? 

It  is  quite  as  unfair  to  forget  the  conditions  and 
limitations  which  have  been  prescribed  for  the  use 
of  the  words  of  absolution  in  the  Service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  to  use  these  words  as 
often  as  the  minister  thinks  fit,  for  the  whole  as 
well  as  for  the  sick.  But  the  case  against  those 
who  would  thus  pervert  the  teaching  of  the 
Prayer-book  is  very  much  stronger.  At  one  time 
the  Prayer-book  did  sanction  the  custom  which 
they  are  trying  to  introduce.  The  first  edition  of 
the  Prayer-book  was  on  their  side.  The  second 
edition  deliberately  and  intentionally  left  out  the 
passages  sanctioning  the  habitual  use  of  Sacramental 
Confession.  The  third  edition,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  fourth  edition,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
and  the  fifth  edition,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
sanctioned  again  and  again  and  again  the  omission 
which  the  second  edition  had  commanded.  In  all 
such  cases  it  is  usual  and  fair  to  judge  of  the  mind 
of  the  writer  not  by  the  earlier,  but  by  the  later 
edition.  Dr.  Newman  published  certain  books, 
while  he  was  a  Protestant,  containing  opinions 
which  he  has  since  changed.  It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  judge  of  his  present  opinions  by  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  works.  The  later  edition 
cancels  the  earlier.  Whatever  is  removed  from  the 
earlier  is  understood  to  be  rejected.  "We  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  same  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion be  applied  to  the  Prayer-book. 

But   there   is   another   way   in  which  the   same 
thing  may  be  shown  even  more  conclusively.     Is 

d  2 
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the  Prayer-book  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic 
book?  Is  it  reconcilable  with  Roman  Catholic 
teaching?  The  best  authority  on  this  subject 
would  be  a  witness  of  sufficient  knowledge  and 
candour,  equally  conversant  with  the  text-books  of 
both  Churches.  One  who  having  been  a  Protestant 
has  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  would  have 
peculiar  facilities  for  this  task.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  translate  the  works  of  Con- 
tinental Roman  Catholic  divines,  under  the  title  of 
"saints,"  for  the  instruction  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  will  not  dispute  the  fairness  of 
an  English  Roman  Catholic  who  once  belonged  to 
their  own  body.  This  would  be  a  Protestant  pre- 
judice, worthy  only  of  a  member  of  the  Church 
Association  ;  or,  at  least,  an  Anglican  prejudice,  un- 
worthy of  a  Catholic  divine.  Our  next  witness 
shall  be  one  to  whom  the  advocates  of  the  Confes- 
sional canno't  reasonably  object. 

A  treatise  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  has 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  U.  JE.  Fstcourt,  M.A.,  Canon 
of  St.  Chad's  Cathedral,  Birmingham,  in  which  the 
validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  English  Church  has  been 
discussed  from  a  Roman  Catholic  j)oint  of  view.  The 
author  publishes  facsimiles  of  documents  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  Parker's  consecration,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  "  as  certain  as  any  other  facts  in 
English  history."*  He  gives  up  the  Nagshead  fable. 
Having  helped  to  destroy  the  earthwork  of  fable, 
from  which  former  Roman  Catholic  controversialists 
had  assailed  our  position,  he  concerts  a  new  plan  of 
attack,  on  the  more  tenable  ground  of  the  rejection 
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of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  the  unquestion- 
ahle  Protestantism  of  the  Prayer-book.  With  this 
view  he  compares  the  Poman  Catholic  worship, 
ritual,  and  doctrine  with  the  analogous  parts  of  the 
Prayer-book,  and  proves  by  numerous  extracts, 
printed  in  many  places  in  parallel  columns,  with 
what  care  the  Peformers  "  weeded  out "  all  state- 
ments involving  distinctively  Poman  doctrine,  and 
substituted  in  many  cases  the  actual  words  of  Con- 
tinental theologians. 

Of  these  charges  the  most  important  were — 
First,  the  rejection  of  Holy  Orders  from  the  list 
of  Sacraments. 

Second,  the  change  in  the  words  of  Ordination, 
omitting  the  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  priest 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  commission  to  offer 
sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Third,  the  condemnation  of  the  worship  of  the 
Mass  as  idolatrous,  no  better  than  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits. 

Therefore  he  argues  that  the  P,oman  Church  can 
never  acknowledge  the  Orders  of  a  Church  which 
in  these  vital  and  fundamental  doctrines  has  broken 
so  completely  with  the  standards  of  Poman  Catholic 
orthodoxy. 

This  book  being  published  with  the  sanction  of 
Cardinal  Manning  and  several  other  Poman  Catholic 
bishops  is  the  authoritative  answer  to  many  over- 
tures for  reunion  with  Pome  which  have  been  made 
by  English  Churchmen. 

The  Church  which  admits  the  validity  of  Orders 
conferred  by  a  schismatic  archbishop  who  ordained 
4,000   priests   in   a   single   day  by  touching   their 
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heads,  and  pronouncing  three  words  in  a  language 
which  they  did  not  understand,  refuses  to  allow  the 
Orders  of  another  Church  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  persons  ordained,  pronounces  similar  words, 
accompanied  by  a  similar  act,  after  taking  every 
precaution  to  secure  the  moral  and  spiritual  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  degrade  the  act  of 
Ordination  more  completely,  and  to  exhibit  the 
whole  theory  and  the  system  of  which  it  is  the 
keystone  in  a  more  contemptible  aspect  than  they 
do,  who  thus  dwell  on  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  The  Christian  religion  they  regard  as  a 
system  of  sacraments,  beginning,  carried  on,  and 
ending  in  sacraments.  The  Sacrament  of  Orders  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  the  rest,  and  it  may 
be  conferred  by  a  process  which  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  describe  as  grossly  physical.  The 
great  Elizabethan  divines  were  too  wise,  too  learned, 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
with  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  the 
injunctions  left  by  them  for  their  successors,  to 
build  the  great  edifice  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  on  such  a  quagmire  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  They  "  never  connected  the  validity 
of  Sacraments  "  with  a  theory  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  manipulated  from  time  to  time  to  suit 
her  purpose,  which  she  could  explain,  so  as  to 
include  a  Church  which  is  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  Christian,  and  to  exclude  another  Church 
because  it  presumed  to  go  back  to  primitive  anti- 
quity, and  to  reject  her  mediaeval  innovations.  We 
are  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  Church  of  England 
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has  never  included  in  her  teaching  what  Mr.  Keble 
calls  "  so  capital  a  point!'  It  is  the  vulnerable 
point  of  the  Ritualist  party  in  the  conflict 
which  Rome  is  continually  thrusting  on  them. 
Through  this  flaw  in  their  armour  Rome  is  wound- 
ing them,  and  then  carrying  off  one  after  another 
of  their  trusted  leaders. 

If  to  the  clergy  there  has  been  committed  the 
power  of  absolving  from  sin  as  the  representatives 
on  earth  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  no  other  question 
can  be  of  such  momentous  and  immediate  personal 
significance  to  those  who  believe  in  the  reality  of 
these  miraculous  superhuman  powers  as  the  source 
of  this  authority,  and  the  purity  of  the  channel 
through  which  it  has  been  conveyed.  If  these 
powers  are  transmitted  by  direct  unbroken  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles,  and  in  no  other  way, 
through  no  other  channel,  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself  is  a  question  of  less  personal  concern  than 
the  undoubted  spiritual  legitimacy  of  the  man  who 
stands  to  the  penitent  in  the  closest  of  all  possible 
relations. 

The  promises  of  Christ  are  of  no  avail  if  the 
man  whose  voice  is  to  them  the  voice  of  Christ  be 
not  clothed  with  the  awful  prerogatives  of  the 
priesthood.  If  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant flow  within  this  well-defined  and  narrowly 
restricted  channel,  they  are  of  no  avail  unless  to 
those  who  live  on  the  banks,  and  within  reach  of 
the  stream.  Other  questions  may  be  theoretically 
interesting,  such  as  the  authenticity  of  Scripture, 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  works  and 
words  of  Christ,  but  their  own  personal  participation 
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in  the  gifts  of  Christ  (of  which  the  greatest  is  for- 
giveness of  sin)  depends  not  on  their  knowledge  or 
belief  in  these,  bnt  on  the  historical  fact  that  their 
own  priest  is  able  to  trace  his  spirit nal  descent  to 
the  Apostles.  If  this  theory  be  true,  the  salvation 
of  man  is  not  so  much -a  moral  or  spiritual  as  a  his- 
torical question.  Of  this  question  the  Church  of 
Rome  claims  to  be  the  sole  arbiter,  and  decides  it 
on  such  evidence  as  we  have  seen.  To  her  Anglican 
imitators  she  says,  "  They  use  Catholic  phrases  and 
Catholic  arguments ;  but  when  their  words  come  to 
be  examined,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  use  them 
in  a  Catholic  sense.  Sometimes  they  distinctly 
repudiate  the  doctrines  which  Catholics  believe  to 
be  involved  in  the  terms  employed.  Thus  their 
arguments  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  arguments.  Their  course  of  proceed- 
ing reminds  us  of  boys  in  the  street  getting  up  behind 
a  gentleman  s  carriage."* 

Boast  as  they  may  of  their  Catholicity,  repudiate 
as  they  may  the  name  of  Protestant,  revile  as  they 
may  the  memory  of  the  Reformers,  they  must  sub- 
mit to  be  told  by  their  brother  Catholics  that  they 
are  Protestants  after  all.  They  must  defend  the 
Reformation,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Eor  if  the 
Reformation  be  not  justifiable,  they  are  both  here- 
tics and  schismatics. 

To  us  whose  controversy  with  Rome  embraces  so 
wide  a  field,  and  touches  more  or  less  closely  on  so 
many  questions  of  the  deepest  moment — Scriptural, 
historical,  moral,  social,  and  political — these  and 
such  like  taunts  are  empty  words,  no  more  than  the 
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extinct  volcanoes  of  Church  history.  The  corruptions 
and  tyrannies  of  Rome  were  and  continue  to  be  great 
enough  to  justify  a  thousand  Reformations.  But 
when  so  many  of  our  strongest  fortresses  have  been 
surrendered  to  Rome  that  what  remain  seem  not 
worth  defending,  as  well  as  incapable  of  defence,  is 
it  not  foolish  to  stake  the  whole  issue  on  one  point, 
and  that  the  only  point  which  they  are  obliged  to 
defend  with  weapons  borrowed  from  the  arsenal  of 
the  enemy? 

Every  day  is  giving  proofs  of  the  weakness  of 
their  defences  on  the  side  of  Rome.  The  leaders, 
perhaps,  are  safe.  But  Dean  Hook  has  shown  that 
the  "  via  media  "  is  difficult  for  all  but  the  truly 
learned.  So  long  as  they  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  English  Church,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find,  in 
the  ample  stores  of  English  theology,  treasures  both 
new  and  old.  These  limits  the  Church  Association 
wishes  not  to  contract.  But  when  manuals  of 
devotion,  systems  of  morality,  directions  to  con- 
fessors, and  "  old  wives'  fables,"  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book,  under  the 
shelter  of  Sacramental  Confession  and  Priestly  Abso- 
lution,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  renew 
the  protest  of  our  Reformers,  and  to  show  that  our 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  springs  not 
from  traditional  or  hereditary  prejudice,  but  from 
earnest  and  well-founded  conviction  of  its  truth. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her 
greatest  divines,  was  proud  to  hold  the  foremost 
place  in  defending  the  Reformed  religion.  No 
greater  injury  can  be  inflicted  on  her  now,  no 
greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  their  memories,  than 
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to  attempt  to  undo  their  work  under  the  sanction 
of  her  venerable  name.  Many  and  inestimable  have 
been  her  services  to  England  and  to  the  English 
race  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Her  capacity  to 
confer  such  benefits  in  the  future  will  depend, 
under  the  good  providence  of  God,  on  the  purity 
of  her  teaching,  and  on  her  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Scriptural  truth  which  have  been  embodied 
in  the  Articles  and  Prayer-book.  To  this  standard 
we  appeal.  These  are  the  only  limits  within  which 
we  desire  to  confine  ourselves  or  our  opponents. 
They  have  been  fixed  by  law.  They  have  been 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  the  highest  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts.  They  are  no  less  excellent  in 
themselves  than  they  are  essential  to  the  liberty, 
the  progress,  the  morality,  and  the  civilization  of 
mankind.  To  uphold  these  by  every  legitimate  and 
Scriptural  means,  and  in  every  part  of  England 
from  the  highest  courts  in  the  realm  to  the  humblest 
hamlet,  is  the  object  of  the  Church  Association. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Association  must  depend 
largely  on  the  assistance  of  those  in  whose  behalf  it 
labours.  I  commend  it  heartily  to  your  earnest 
prayers  and  active  sympathy. 


APPENDICES. 


A. 

"  And  now,  after  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  no 
one  pretends  that  any  knowledge  of  evil  has  ever  been  con- 
veyed through  the  practice,*  a  storm  has  been  raised  against 
it,  which  is  too  well-timed  not  to  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the 
honesty  of  those  who  have  been  raising  it.  I  speak  not  of 
the  honourable  men  who  have  been  instruments  of  raising  it, 
and  who  thought  that  they  were  discharging  a  public  duty 
in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  but  of  the 
unseen  instigators,  perhaps  I  may  say  of  the  unseen  Insti- 
gator, against  whose  kingdom  confession  is  directed.  Here, 
too,  it  may  be  said,  'The  devil  is  come  down  unto  you, 
having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a 
short  time.'  " — P.  ix. 


B. 

"  As  has  been  well  and  truly  said  by  one  not  long  ago 
gone  to  his  rest,  '  The  man  who  confesses  to  God  may  be 
forgiven,  he  who  confesses  to  a  priest  must  be  forgiven.'  "f 

*  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  inquiries  at  Leeds  and 
Plymouth. 

f  Six  Plain  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Stan- 
more.     By  Richard  Wilkins,  Priest.     London  :  Palmer. 
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"  Mortal  sin  cannot  ordinarily  be  forgiven  without  absolu- 
tion. But  the  priest  cannot  loose  what  he  has  no  knowledge 
of.     Therefore  mortal  sin  must  be  confessed."* 

C. 

The  mode  of  making  and  receiving  a  confession  is  substan- 
tially identical  (with  Rome's),  the  same  questions  are  asked, 
the  same  sort  of  penances  given,  the  same  consolation  offered, 
and  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  dishonest  to  pretend  that  it  is 
otherwise.! 

"  When  the  priest  is  pronouncing  the  words  of  absolution, 
Jesus  Christ  pours  the  torrents  of  His  grace  into  the  soul  of 
the  penitent  Christian.  He  bathes  it  in  His  adorable  blood, 
and  purines  it  entirely  from  all  stains,  so  that  after  absolu- 
tion the  penitent  is  pure  and  shining  with  grace  before  the 
face  of  God  and  of  His  angels.  How  great  a  grace,  and 
how  happy  a  moment.  During  this  time  the  happy  penitent 
ought  to  keep  himself  very  humble,  very  little,  at  the  fact  of 
Jesus  hidden  in  the  priest. 

"Absolution  is  like  a  second  baptism;  when  you  have 
received  it  with  all  your  heart  you  are  pure  and  spotless  as 
on  the  day  when  you  were  baptized.  When  you  have  made 
a  good  confession  and  received  absolution,  and  when  you 
have  thanked  God  for  this  great  favour,  all  is  not  done,  your 
sins  are  forgiven,  ended,  and  you  no  longer  deserve  hell ;  but 
you  have  still  to  do  penance,  that  is,  to  make  amends  for  the 
sins  that  you  have  committed,  and  to  offer  to  God  in  return 
good  works,  prayers,  and  holy  actions. "  | 

D. 

Dr.  Pusey  quotes  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Usher  for 
the  practice  of  Confession  as  taught  by  the  Abbe"  Gaume. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  sentence  (the  italics  arc  Dr. 

*  Dr.  Neale's  Catechetical  Notes  (1869). 
t  Union.     August  20,  1858. 
%  Books  for  the  Young,  No.  I.,  Confession.     Edited  bj  R  <  '.»iumittee 
of  Clergy.    8th  Thooaaad,  pp.  13,  11,  15. 
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Pusey's).  "Be  it  therefore  known  unto  him  that  no  kind  of 
Confession,  either  public  or  private,  is  disallowed  by  us  that 
is  in  any  way  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  that  ancient 
power  of  the  keys  which  Christ  bestowed  upon  His  Church." 
The  remainder  of  the  passage  which  has  been  omitted  by 
Dr.  Pusey  gives  the  opinion  of  this  great  divine  on  Sacra- 
mental Confession  and  priestly  absolution.  "  The  thing 
which  we  reject  is  that  new  picklock  of  sacramental 
confession  obtruded  upon  men's  consciences  as  a  matter 
necessary  to  salvation  by  the  Canons  of  the  late  Conventicle 
of  Trent." * 

In  the  same  way,  also,  we  have  a  long  extract  from  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.  How  far  these  passages  deal  fairly  with  his 
memory  may  be  judged  from  the  following  words  : — Though 

"to  hear  God's  sentence  at  the  mouth  of  the  minister is 

of  huge  comfort  to  them  that  cannot  otherwise  be  comforted, 
and  whose  infirmity  needs  it,  yet  it  is  demonstratively  certain 
that  the  minister  does  nothing  to  the  final  alteration  of  the 
state  of  a  man's  soul  by  way  of  sentence/'  f  &c. 

The  quotations  from  Burnet,  Berkeley  Hall,  South,  and 
other  great  divines  are  quite  as  unfair,  and  can  be  shown  to 
be  as  much  at  variance  with  the  whole  course  of  their  teach- 
ing. 

E. 

Doctor  Pusey  republishes  (p.  clxxii.)  a  declaration  on 
Confession,  issued  in  1873,  to  which  29  well-known  names 
were  appended,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  serious  misappre- 
hensions prevalent  on  the  subjects  of  Confession  and  Absolu- 
tion. The  authors  of  this  declaration  assert  that  the  Form 
of  Absolution  in  the  "Visitation  of  the  Sick"  cannot  be 
"  understood  to  be  the  removal  of  any  censures  of  the  Church, 
because  (a)  the  sins  from  which  the  penitent  is  absolved  are 
presupposed  to  be  sins  known  previously  to  himself  and  God 
only ;  (b)  the  words  of  the  Latin  form  relating  to  those  cen- 
sures are  omitted  in  our  English  form  ;  and  (c)  the  release 

*  Usher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  p.  75.     Parker  (1835). 
f  Taylor's  Holy  Dying  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  526. 
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from  excommunication  is  in  Art.  XXXIII.  reserved  to  a 
judge  that  hath  authority  thereunto."  On  this  passage  I  beg 
to  observe  : — 

1st.  That  this  opinion  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  English  Church  of  every  re- 
cognised school  of  thought. 

2nd.  The  words  thus  explained  are  introduced  by  the 
assertion  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  left  power  to 
His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and 
believe  on  Him  not  to  the  individual  priest  but  to  the 
Church.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  words 
following  cannot  include  sins  against  the  Church  as  a 
Divine  society  ? 

3rd.  It  is  here  pleaded  that  passages  omitted  from 
earlier  editions  of  the  Prayer-book  have,  by  the  fact  of 
their  omission,  been  condemned.  For  this  acknowledg- 
ment the  friends  of  the  Church  Association  will  be  most 
grateful.  This  is  the  main  principle  for  which  they 
have  been  contending,  and  it  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
Privy  Council  judgment. 

4th.  It  is  nowhere  asserted  or  implied  that  the  sins 
which  have  troubled  the  penitent  are  known  only  to 
himself,  nor  even  if  they  were  would  this  mitigate  the 
offence. 

5th.  If  the  sins  had  been  known  only  to  himself  they 
could  not  have  led  to  excommunication,  so  that  the  33rd 
Article  has,  on  their  own  showing,  as  well  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the 
"  Visitation  of  the  Sick." 

This  extract  has  been  given  in  order  to  show  how  far  some 
men  are  prepared  to  go  in  the  hope  of  wresting  a  serviceable 
weapon  from  their  opponents.  They  would  rather  destroy 
the  fortress  altogether  than  suffer  it  to  fall  into  other  hands. 
We  knew  already  that  it  was  exposing  us  to  great  danger. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  contradict  their  own  leaders  and 
to  abandon  their  own  principles  in  the  hope  of  proving  to  us 
that  it  is  useless  as  well  as  dangerous. 
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